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shore, nothing but catastrophe to any who should push boldly out from the European coast. In fact the early explorer by land did not use maps or think in terms of maps; he asked his way. Even Marco Polo does not always record measured distances or systematically lay down exact bearings. His itinerary has been traced by the light of after-knowledge, but it would puzzle any man to make a passable map of Asia by his indications alone. Marco Polo, however, was more than a land traveller. He returned by sea from China round the southern shores of Asia to the Persian Gulf. That should have been a stimulus to maritime exploration, for a similar coasting of Africa would have filled in the whole track from Europe to the Far East, But in fact no such stimulus resulted. European shipping was too rudimentary, and preconceptions about the impossibility of human beings surviving the passage of the torrid zone stood in the way. By the time it had become practicable to think of circumnavigating Africa the classical revival had advanced further, and the possibility of crossing and not merely coasting the ocean had presented itself.
The flat-earth theory, although accepted by some, never gained a firm hold upon geographical thought. Even so early as the eighth century Bede held that the earth was spherical, and in the thirteenth century Bacon and other schoolmen were teaching that doctrine with elaboration. Nevertheless, the error continued into the fifteenth century to influence the appearance of the maps. Although their makers knew they were drawing a spherical surface they depicted only a hemisphere with the three continents surrounded by an ocean ring. It was thus very easy for the unlearned who saw these maps to believe that the earth was flat, and very difficult for them to compass the idea of sailing from western Europe round the reverse of the sphere to eastern Asia, And again there were some who, whilst accepting the sphere, believed that the known continents occupied its only habitable surface, and that any who ventured to the other (assumed to be the under) side would fall off. Two lines of advance helped to spread the truth and bring the knowledge of the schools to the minds of sailors and shipowners: learning became more widely disseminated, and practical men began to ponder the mystery of the Atlantic and to make experimental voyages on its waters.
The fifteenth century was the period of the effective emergence of the classical geography into the general thought of Europe. The 'scholarly mind relinquished its isolation and shared its conclusions with men of affairs. The Burgundian court, wealthy and brilliant beyond previous example^ patronized all kinds of art and learning. The merchant-princes and tyrants of northern Italy were equally enlightened. Prince Henry of